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(G Mr. Webster arrived at Pittsburgh on the evening of the 
Fourth of July, accompanied by a numerous cavalcade of citizens. 
He was immediately waited on by a Committee, with the follow- 
ing, 

LETTER. 


Tore Hon. Danrex WEBSTER. 
. Pittsburgh, July 4, 1833. 

Sir,—At a meeting of the citizens of ‘Pittsburgh, the undersigned were 
appointed a Committee to'convey to you ‘a cordial welcome and an assur- 
ance of the exalted sense,-which is entertained of: ie character and public 
services. 

The feeling*is one which pae¥ tied our whole sbniattatey" scorning any 
narrower ‘discrimination than that of lovers of our sacred Union, and ad- 
mirers of the highest moral and intellectual qualities, steadily and trium- 
phantly devoted to the noblest purposes. 

The resolutions, under which the Committee act, indicate no particular 
form of tribute, but contain only an earnest injunction to seek the best 
mode, by which to manifest the universal recognition of your claim to the 
admiration and gratitude of every American citizen. It will be deeply 
mortifying to us, if our execution of this trust shall fail adequately to 
represent the enthusiastic feeling in which it had its origin. 

The Committee -will have the honor of waiting on you in person at such 
an hour as you may please to designate, with a view to ascertain how they , 
can best fulfil the purposes of their appointment. It will be very gratifying 
if your convenience will permit you to partake of a Public Dinner at any 
period during your stay. 

: We have the’honor to-be, 


With the highest respect, 


JAMES ROSS, 

BENJAMIN BAKEWELL, 
CHARLES AVERY, 
‘WILLIAM WADE, 
SAMUEL PETTIGREW, 
GEORGE MILTENBERGER, 
ISAAC LIGHTNER, 
SVYLVANUS LATHROP, 
JOHN ARTHURS 

‘ALEX. BRACKENRIDGE, 


, WILLIAM ROBINSON, Jun. 


GEORGE A. COOK, 
W. W. FETTERMAN, 
SAMUEL ROSEBURGH, 
WILLIAM MACKEY, 
JAMES JOHNSTON, 


. 


RICHARD BIDDLE, 
SAMUEL P. DARLINGTON, 
MICHAEL TIERNAN, 
SAMUEL FAHNESTOCK, 
THOMAS Bacay 
WALTER H. LOWRIE 
WILLIAM W. IRWIN,” 
ROBERT 8 CASSAT, 
CORNELIUS DARRAGH, 
BENJAMIN DARLINGTON, 
NEVILLE B. CRAIG. 
WILSON McCANDLES, 
OWEN ASHTON, 
CHARLES SHALER, 
THOMAS SCOTT, 
CHARLES H. ISRAEL. 
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Pittsburgh, July 5th, 1833. 

GentLemEn,—I hardly know how to express my thanks for the hospita- 
ble and cordial welcome, with which the citizens of Pittsburgh are disposed 
to receive me, on this my first visit to their city. The terms, in which you 
. express their sentiments in your letter of yesterday, far transcend all merits 
of mine, and can have their origin only in spontaneous kindness and good 
feeling. I tender to you, gentlemen, and to the meeting which you repre- 
sent, my warmest acknowledgements. I rejoice sincerely, to find the 
health of the city so satisfactory ; and I reciprocate with all the people of 
Pittsburgh, the most sincere and hearty good wishes for their prosperity and 
happiness. Long may it continue what it now is, an abode of comfort 
and hospitality, a refuge for the well-deserving from all nations, a model 
of industry, and an honor to the country. 

It is my purpose, gentlemen, to stay a day or two among you, to see such 
of your manufactories and public institutions, as it may be in my power to 
visit. I most respectfully pray leave to decline a public dinner; but shall 
‘haye great pleasure in meeting such of your fellow-citizens as may desire 
it, in the most friendly and unceremonious manner. 

Iam, Gentlemen, 
With very true regard, 
Yours, DANIEL WEBSTER. 


To Hon. James Ross and others, 
Gentlemen of the Committee. 
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In deference to Mr. Webster's wishes, the idea of a formal dinner was 
abandoned ; but as there was a general desire for some collective expression 
of public esteem, it was decided to invite him to meet the citizens at a 
spacious grove at 4 o'clock, on the afternoon of the eighth. Refreshments 
of a plain kind were spread around, under the charge of the committee ; 
but the tables could serve only as a nucleus to the multitude. His honor, 
the Mayor, called the company to order, and addressed them as follows :— 


“‘T have to ask, Gentlemen, your attention for a few moments. 
““We.are met here to mark: our sense of the extraordinary 
merits of a distinguished statesman and public benefactor. At 
his particular request, every thing like parade or ceremonial has 
been waived ; and, in consequence, he has been the better ena- 
bled to receive, and to reciprocate, the hearty and spontaneous 
expression of your good will. Iam now desired to attempt, 
your name, to give utterance to the universal feeling around me. 
“ Gentlemen—We are this day citizens.of the United States. 
The Union is safe. Not a star has fallen from that proud banner 
around which our affections have so long rallied. And when, 
with this delightful assurance, we cast our eyes back upon the 
eventful history of the last year,—when we recall the gloomy 
apprehensions, and perhaps hopeless’ despondency, which came 
over us—who, gentlemen, can learn, without a glow of enthusiasm, 
that the great champion of the Constitigion-~-that DanteL Wexs- 
sTerR—is now in the midst of us. To his mighty intellect, the 
nation, with one voice, confided its cause—of life or death. 
Shall there be withheld from the triumphant advocate of the 
_nation, a nation’s gratitude? Ours, gentlemen, is a government 
not of force, but of opinion. The reason of the people must be 
satisfied before a call to arms. The mass of our peaceful and 
conscientious citizens cannot, and ought not—except in a clear 
case—to be urged to abandon the implements of industry for the 
sword and the bayonet. This consideration it is, that imparts to 
intellectual pre-eminence in the service of truth, its incalculable 
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value. And hence the preciousness of that admirable and 
unanswerable exposition, which has put down, once and forever, 
the artful sophisms of Nullification. , 

“If, gentlemen, we turn to other portions of the public history 
of our distinguished guest, it will be found, that his claims to 
grateful acknowledgement, are not less imposing. The cause of 
Domestic Industry, of Internal Improvement, of Education, of 
whatever, in short, is calculated to render usa prosperous, united, 
and happy people, has found in*him a watchful and efficient 
advocate. Nor is it the least of his’ merits, that, ‘to our gallant 
Navy, Mr. Webster has been an early, far-sighted, and persever- 
ing friend. Our interior position cannot render us cold and 
unobservant on this point, whilst the victory of Perry yet supplies 
to us a proud and inspiring anniversary. And such is the won- 
derful chain of mutual dependence which binds our Union, that, 
in the remotest corner of the west, the exchangeable value of 
every product must depend on the security with which the ocean 
can be traversed. 

“Gentlemen, I have detained you too long ; yet I will add one 
word. I do.but echo the language of the throngs that have 
crowded round Mr. Webster, in declaring, that the frank .and 
manly simplicity of his character and manners, has created a 
feeling of personal regard which no mere intellectual ascendancy, 
could have secured. We approached him with admiratioff for the 
achievements of his public career—never supposing, for a 
moment, that our hearts could have aught to do in the matter ; 
we shall part, as from a valued friend, the recollections of whose 
virtues cannot pass away.” 


Mr. Webster’s Address to the -citizens will be found in the following 
pages. 


ERRATA: 


Page 22, fifth line from the bottom, for imports read imposts. 
Page 23; third line from the bottom, make the same correction. 


ADDRESS. 


—— 


Mr. Mayor anp GENTLEMEN— 

I risx, fellow-citizens, with unaffected sensibility, 
to give you my thanks for the hospitable manner in 
which you have been kind enough to receive me, on 
this my first visit to Pittsburgh, and to make all due 
acknowledgements to your worthy Mayor, for the 
sentiments which he has now seen fit to express. 

Although, gentlemen, it has been my fortune to be 
personally acquainted with very few of you, I feel, at 
this moment, that we are not strangers. We are 
fellow-countrymen, fellow-citizens, ‘bound together 
by a thousand ties of interest, of sympathy, of duty ; 
-united, I hope I may add, by bonds of mutual regard. 
We are bound together, for good or for evil, in our 
great political interests. I know that I am address- 
ing Americans, every one of whom has a true Ameri- 
can heart in his bosom; and I feel that I have also 
an American heart in my bosom. I address you, 
then, gentlemen, with the same fervent good" wishes 
for your happiness—the same brotherly affection— 
and the same tokens of regard and esteem, as if, in- 
stead of being upon the borders of the Ohio, I-stood 
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by the Connecticut or ‘the Merrimac. As citizens, 
countrymen, and neighbors, I give you my hearty 
good wishes, and thank you, over and over again, for 
your abundant hospitality. 

‘Gentlemen, the Mayor has been pleased to advert, 
in terms beyond all expectation or merit of my own, 
to my services in defence of the glorious Constitu- 
tion under which we live, and which makes you and 
me all that we are, and all that we desire to be.’ 
He has done much more than justice to my efforts ; 
but he has not overstated the importance of that occa- 
sion, in which those efforts were made. 

Gentlemen, it is but a few short months, since 
dark and portentous clouds did hang over our heav- 
‘ens, and did shut out, as it. were, the sun in his 
glory. A new and perilous crisis Was upon us. 
Dangers, novel in their character, and fearful m their 
aspect, menaced both the peace of the country and 
the integrity of the Constitution. For forty years 
“our government had gone on, I need hardly say how 
prosperously and gloriously, méeting, it is true, with 
occasional dissatisfaction, and, in one or two instan- 
ces, with ill-concerted resistance: to law. ‘Through 
all these trials it had successfully passed. But now 
atime had come, when the authority of law was 
opposed by authority of law,—when the power of 
the General Government was resisted by the arms 
of State Government, and when organized military 
force, under all the sanctions of State Conventions, 
and State Laws, was ready to resist the collection 
of the public revenues, and hurl defiance at the Stat- 
utes of Congress. 
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‘Gentlemen, this was an alarming moment. In 
common with all good citizens, I felt it to be such. 
A general anxiety pervaded the breasts of all, who | 
were at home, partaking’ in, the prosperity, honor, 
and happiness which the country had enjoyed. And 
how was it abroad? Why, gentlemen, every intelli- 
gent friend of human liberty throughout the world, 
looked, with amazement, at the spectacle which we 
exhibited. In a day of unparalleled prosperity, after 
a half century’s most happy experience of the bless- 
ings of our Union,—when we had already become the 
wonder of all the liberal part of the world, and the 
envy of the illiberal—when the Constitution had so 
amply falsified the predictions of its enemies, and 
more than fulfilled all the hopes of its friends,—in a 
time of peace, with an overflowing treasury,—when 
both the population and the improvement of the 
country had outrun the most sanguine anticipations, 
—it was at this moment, that we showed ourselves 
to the whole civilized world, as being, apparently, on 
the eve of disunion and anarchy,—at the very point 
of dissolving, once and forever, that Union, which 
had made us‘so prosperous and so great. It was at 
that moment, that those appeared among us, who 
seemed ready to break up the National Constitution, = 
and to scatter the twenty-four states into twenty- 
four unconnected communities. 

Gentlemen, the President of the United States 
was, as it seemed to me, at this eventful crisis, true 
to his duty. He comprehended and understood 
the case, and met it, as it was proper to meet it. 
While I am as willing as others to admit, that the 
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10 
President has, on other occasions, rendered important 
services to the country, and especially on that occa- 
sion which has given him so much military renown, 
I yet think the ability and decision, with which he 
resisted the disorganizing doctrines of Nullification, 
create a claim, than which he has none higher, to 
the gratitude of the country, and the respect of pos- 
terity. The issuing of the Proclamation of the 10th 
Deceniber, inspired me, I confess, with new hopes 
for the duration of the Republic. I regarded it as 
just, patriotic, able, and imperiously demanded by 
the condition ofthe country. I would not be under- 
stood to speak of particular clauses and phrases, in 
the Proclamation, but its great and leading doctrines 
I regard as the true aid only true doctrines of the 
Constitution. They constitute the sole ground on 
which dismemberment can’ be resisted. Nothing 
else, in my opinion, can hold us together. While 
these opinions are maintained, the Union will last; 
when they shall be generally rejected and shisnilcinsd: 
that Union will be at the mercy of a temporary ma- 
jority in any one of the states. 

I speak, gentlemen, on this subject, without re- 
serve. I have not intended. heretofore, and else- 
where, and do not now intend here, to stint my com- 
mendation of the conduct of the President, in regard 
to the Proclamation, and the subsequent measures. 
I have differed with the President, as all know, who 
know any thing of so humble an individual as myself, 
on many questions of great general interest and im- 
portance. I differ with him in respect to the Con- 
stitutional power of Internal Improvements; I differ 
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with him in respect to the re-chartering of the Bank, 
and I dissent, especially, from the grounds and reasons, 
_on which he refused his assent to the Bill, passed by 
Congress for that purpose ; I differ with him, also, 
probably, in the degree of protection which ought to 
be. afforded to our Agriculture and Manufactures, and 
in the manner in which it may be proper to dispose 
of the public lands. But all these differences afford- 
ed, in my judgement, not the slightest reason for 
opposing him, in a measure of paramount importance, 
and at a moment of great public exigency. I sought 
to take counsel of nothing but patriotism, to feel no 
impulse but that of duty, and to yield not a lame and 
hesitating, but a vigorous and cordial support to 
measures which, in my conscience, I believed essential 
to the preservation of the Constitution. It is true, 
doubtless; that if myself and others had surrendered 
ourselves to a spirit of opposition, we might have em- 
barrassed, and, probably, defeated the measures of the 
Administration. But, in’so doing, we should, in my 
opinion, have been false to our. own characters, false 
to our.duty, and false to our country. It gives me 
the highest satisfaction to know, that, in regard to 
this subject, the general voice of the ee does not 
disapprove my conduct. 

I ought to add, gentlemen, that in aihateped I may 
have done, or attempted, in this respect, I only share 
acommon merit. A vast majority of both Houses of 
‘Congress cordially concurred in the measures. Your 
own great state was seen m her just position, on that 
occasion, and your own immediate Representatives 
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were found among the most zealous and efficient 
_ friends of the Union, : 
Gentlemen, | hope that the result of that experi- _ 
ment may prove salutary, in its consequences, to our 
Government, and to the interests of the community. 
I hope that the signal and decisive manifestation of 
public opinion, which has, for the time at. least, put 
down the Despotism of Nullification, may produce 
permanent good effects. I know full well that pop- 
ular topics may be urged against the Proclamation. 
I know it may be said, in regard to the laws of the 
last session, that if such laws are to be maintained, 
Congress may pass what laws they please, and en- 
force them. But, may it not be said, on the other 
side, that if a state may nullify one law, she ‘may 
nullify amy other law also; and, therefore, that the 
principle strikes at the ‘“aicle power of Congress } P 
And when it is said, that if the power of state inter- 
position be denied, Congress may pass and enforce © 
what laws it pleases, is it meant to be contended or 
insisted, that the Constitution has placed Congress 
under the guardianship and control of the State Le- 
gislatures? ‘Those who argue against the power of 
Congress, from the possibility of its abuse, entirely 
forget, that if the power of state interposition be 
allowed, that power may be abused, also; but, what 
is more material, they forget the will of the People, 
as they have plainly expressed it in the Constitution ; 
they forget that,the People have chosen to give Con- 
gress a power of legislation; independent of state con- 
trol ; they forget that the confederation has ceased, 
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and that a Constitution—a Government—has taken 

its place ; they forget that this Government is a pop- 

‘ular Government,—that members of Congress are but 

agents and servants of the People, chosen for short 

periods, periodically removeable by the People, as 

much subservient, as much dependent, as. willingly 

obedient, as any other of their agents and servants. . 
This dependence on the People is the security that 

they will not act wrong. ‘This is the security which 
the People themselves have chosen to rely on, in 

addition to the guards contained in the Constitution 

itself. , . 

I am quite aware, gentlemen, that it is easy for 

those, who oppose measures deemed necessary for the 

execution of the laws, to raise the cry of consolida- 

tion. It is easy to make charges, and to bring gén- 

eral accusations. It is easy to call names. For one, * 
I repel all such imputations. I am no eonsolidationist. 
I disclaim the character, altogether ; and instead of 
repeating this general and vague charge, will be 
obliged to any one to ‘show how the Proclamation, 
or the late law of Congress, or, indeed, any measure 
to which I ever gave my support, tends, in the slight- 
est degree, to consolidation. By consolidation is un- 
derstood, a grasping at power, not constitutionally 
conferred. But the Proclamation asserted no new 
power. It only asserted the right, in the Govern- 
ment, to carry into effect, in the form of law, power 
which it had exercised for forty years. I should op- 
pose any grasping at new powers, by Congress, as 
zealously as the most zealous. I wish to preserve 
the Constitution as it is, without addition, and with- 
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out diminution, by one jot or tittle. For the same 
reason that I would not grasp at powers, not given, 
I would not surrender nor abandon powers, which are’ 
given. ‘Those who have placed me in a public sta- 
tion, placed me there, not to alter the Constitution, 
but to administer it. The power of change, the Peo- 
ple have retained to themselves. They can alter, 
they can modify, they can change the Constitution 
entirely, if they see fit. They can tread it under 
foot, and make another, or make no other ; but while 
it remains unaltered by the authority of the People, 
it is our power of attorney—our letter of credit—our 
credentials; and we are to follow it, and obey its in- 
junctions, and maintain its just powers, to the best of 
our abilities. I repeat, that for one, I seek to pre- 
serve to the Constitution those precise powers, with 
‘ which the People have clothed it. While no en- 
croachment is to be made, on the reserved rights of 
the People or of the states, while nothing is to be 
usurped, it is equally clear that we are not at liberty 
to surrender, either in fact or form, any power or 
principle which the Constitution does actually con- 
tain. 
» And what is the ground for this cry of consolida- 
tion? I maintain that the measures recommended 
by the President and adopted by. Congress, were 
measures of self-defence. Is it consolidation to ex- 
ecute laws? Is it consolidation to resist the force 
that is threatening to upturn our government? Is it 
consolidation to protect officers in the discharge of 
their duty, from courts and juries previously sworn to 
decide against them ? 
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Gentlemen, I take occasion to remark, that, after 
much reflection upon the subject, and after all that 
has been said about the encroachment of our general 
government upon the rights of the states, I know of 
no one-power, exercised by the general government, 
which was not admitted by the immediate friends and 
foes of the Constitution to have been conferred upon 
it by the people when that instrument was adopted. 
I know of no one power, now claimed or exercised, | 
which every body did not agree, in 1789, was con- 
ferred on the general government. On the contrary, 
there are several powers, and those, too, among the 
most important for the interests of the people, which ” 
were then universally allowed to be conferred by the 
Constitution of the United States, but which are now | 
ingeniously doubted, or clamorously denied. 

Gentlemen, upon this point I shall detain you with 
no further remarks. It does, however, give me the 
most sincere pleasure to say, that, in a long visit 
through the state west of you, and in the great state 
north of you, as well as in a tour of some days dura- 
tion in the respectable state to which you belong, I 
find but one sentiment, in regard to the conduct of 
the government upon this subject. I know that those 
who have seen fit to intrust to me, in part, their in- 
terests in Congress, approve of the measures recom- 
mended by the President. We see that he has taken 
otcasion, during the recess of Congress, to visit that 
part of the country ; and we know how he has been 
received. No where have harids been extended with 
more sincerity of friendship ; and for one, gentlemen, 
I take occasion to say, that, having heard of his re- 
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turn to the seat of government, with health rather 
debilitated, it is among my most earnest prayers that 
Providence may spare his life, and that he may go 
through with his administration, and come out with 
as much success and glory as any of his predecessors. 
Your worthy Chief Magistrate has been kind 
enough, gentlemen, to express sentiments favorable 
to myself, as a friend of Domestic Industry. Do- 
_ mestic Industry! How much of national power and 
opulence, how much of individual comfort and re- 
spectability, that phrase implies! And with what 
force does it strike us, as we are here, at the conflu- 
“ence of the two rivers whose united currents consti- 
tute the Ohio, and in the midst of one ofthe most 
flourishing and distinguished manufacturing cities in 
the Union. Many thousand miles of inland naviga- 
tion, running through a new and rapidly improving 
country, stretch dway below us. Internal communi- 
cations, completed or in progress, connéct the ’ city 
with the Atlantic and the Lakes. A hundred steam 
engines are ,in daily operation, and Nature has sup- 
plied the fuel which feeds their incessant flames, on 
the spot itself, in exhaustless abundance. Standing 
here, gentlemen, in the midst of such a population, 
and with such a scene around us, how great is the 
import of these words, “ Domestic Industry!” . 
Next to the preservation of the Government itself, 
there can hardly be a more vital question to such’a 
community as this, than that which regards their own 
employments, and thé preservation of that policy, 
which the Government has adopted and cherished, 
for the encouragement and protection of those em- 
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ployments. This is not, in a society like this, a 
matter which affects the interest of a particular class, 
put one whith affects the interest of all classes. It 
runs through the whole chain of human occupation 
and employment, and touches the means of living and 

the comfort of all. rae) 
Gentlemen, those of you who may have turned 
your attention to the subject know, that, in the quar- 
ter of the country with which I am more immediately 
connected, the People were not early or eager to 
urge the Government to carry the protecting policy 
to the height which it has reached. Candor obliges 
me to remind you, that, when the Act of 1824 was 
passed, neither he who now addresses you, nor those 
with whom he usually acted on such subjects, were 
ready or willing to take the step which that act pro- 
posed. They doubted its expediency. It passed, 
however, by the great and overwhelming influence 
of the central states, New-York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio. New-England acquiesced in it. She con- 
formed to it, as the settled policy of the country, and 
gave to her capital and her labor a corresponding di- 
rection. She has now become vitally interested in 
the preservation of the system. Her prosperity is 
identified, not perhaps with any particular degree of 
protection, but with the preservation of the principle ; 
and she is not likely to consent to yield the principle, 
under any circumstances whatever. And who would 
dare to yield it? Who, standing here and looking 
round on this community and its interests, would be 
bold enough to touch the spring, which moves so 
much industry, and produces so much happiness ? 
3 
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Who would shut up the mouths of these vast Coal 
Pits? Who stay the cargoes of manufactured goods, 
now floating down a river, one of the noblest in the 
world, and stretching through territories, almost 
boundless in extent, and unequaled in fertility ? 
Who would quench the fires of so many steam-en- 
gines, or stay the operations of so much well-employ- 
ed labor? Gentlemen, I cannot conceive how any 
subversion of that policy, which has hitherto been 
pursued, can take place, without great public em- 
barrassment, and great private distress. 

T have said, that I am in favor of protecting Amer- 
ican manual labor; and, after the best reflection I 
can give the subject, and from the lights which | can 
derive from the experience of ourselves and others, 
I have come to the conclusion that such protection is 
just and proper ; and that to leave American labor to 
sustain a competition with that of the over-peopled 
countries of Europe, would lead to a state of things, 
to which the people could neversubmit. This is the 
great reason, why I am for maintaining what has been 
established. I see at home, I see here, I see where- 
ever I go, that the stimulus, which has excited the 
existing activity, and is producing the existing pros- 
perity of the country, is nothing else than the stim- 
ulus, held out to labor, by compensating prices. 1 
think this effect is visible every where, from Penob- 
scot to New-Orleans, and manifest in the condition 
and circumstances of the great body of the people ; 
for nine-tenths of the whole people belong to the 
laborious, industrious, and productive classes ; and 
on these classes the stimulus acts. We perceive that 
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the price of labor is high, and we know that the 
means of living are low ; and these two truths speak 
volumes, in favor of the general prosperity of the 
country. J am-aware, as has been said already, that 
this high price ‘of labor results partly from the favor- 
able condition of the country. Labor was high, com- 
paratively ‘speaking, before the Act of 1824: passed ; 
but that fact affords no reason, in my judgement, for 
endangering its security and sacrificing its hopes, by 
overthrowing what has since been established for its 
protection. <caett 

Let us look, gentlemen, to the condition of other 
countries, and ‘inquire a little into the causes, which, 
in some of ‘them, produce poverty and distress, the 
lamentations of which reach our own shores. I see 
around me many whom I know to be emigrants from 
other countries. Why are they here? Why is the 
native of Ireland among us? Why has he abandon- 
ed scenes, as dear to him as these hills and these 
rivers are to you? Is there any other cause than 
this, that the burden of taxation on the one hand, 
and the low reward of labor on the other, left him 
without the means of a comfortable subsistence, or 
the power of providing for those who were dependent 
upon him? Was it not on this account that he left 
his own land, and sought an asylum in a country of 
‘free laws, of comparative exemption from taxation, 
of boundless extent, and in which the means.of living 
are cheap, and the prices of labor just and adequate ? 
And do not these remarks apply, with more or less 
accuracy, to every other part of Europe? Is it not 
true, that sobriety, and industry, and good character 
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can do more for a man here, than in any other part 
of the world? And is not this truth, which is so 
obvious that none can deny it, founded in this plain 
reason, that labor, in this country, earns a better re- 
ward than any where else, and so gives more com- 
fort, more individual independence, and more eleva- 
tion of character? Whatever else may benefit par- 
ticular portions of society, whatever else may assist 
capital, whatever else may favor sharp-sighted com- 
mercial enterprise, professional skill, or extraordinary 
individual sagacity or good fortune, be assured, gen- 
tlemen, that nothing can advance the mass of society, 
in prosperity and happiness, nothing ‘can uphold the 
substantial interest, and steadily improve.the general 
condition and character of the whole, but this one 
thing, compensating rewards to labor. The fortunate 
situation of our country tends strongly, of itself, to 
produce this result; the government has adopted the 
policy -of co-operating with this natural tendency of 
things: it has encouraged and fostered labor and 
industry, by a system of discriminating duties; and 
the result of these combined causes may be seen in 
the present circumstances of the country. 
Gentlemen, there are important considerations of 
another kind, connected with this subject. Our gov- 
ernment is popular; popular in its foundation, and 
popular in its exercise. The actual character of the’ 
government can never be better than the general moral 
and intellectual character of the community. - It would 
be the wildest of human imaginations, to expect a 
poor, vicious and ignorant people to maintain a good 
popular government. Education and knowledge, 
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which, as is obvious, can be generally attained by the 
people, only where there are adequate rewards to 
labor and industry, and some share in the public 
interest, some stake in community, would seem in- 
dispensably necessary, in those who have the power 
of appointing all public agents, passing all laws, and 
even of making and unmaking Constitutions at their 
pleasure. Hence the truth of the trite maxim, that 
knowledge and virtue are the only foundation of 
Republics; but, it is to be added, and to be always 
remembered, that there never was, and never can be, 
an intelligent and virtuous people, who, at the same 
time, are a poor and idle people, badly employed, and 
badly paid. Who would be safe, in any community, 
where political power is in the hands of the many, 
and property in the hands of the few? Indeed, such 
an unnatural state of things could no where long exist. 
It certainly appears to me, gentlemen, to be quite 
evident, at this time, and in the present condition of 
the world, that it is necessary to protect the industry 
of this country, against the pauper labor of England, 
and other parts of Europe. An American citizen, 
who has children to maintain, and children to educate, 
has an unequal chance against the pauper of England, 
whose children are not to be educated, and are prob- 
ably already on the parish; and who himself is half 
fed and clothed by his own labor, and half from the 
poor-rates, and very badly fed and clothed after all. 
As I have already said, the condition of our country, 
of itself, without the aid of Government, does much 
to favor American manual labor; and it is a question 
of policy and justice, at all times, what and how 
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much Government shall do in aid of natural advan- 
tages? In regard to some branches of industry, the 
natural advantages are less considerable than in re- 
gard to others; and those, therefore, more imperi- 
ously demand the regard of Government. Such are 
the occupations, generally speaking, of the numerous 
classes of citizens in cities and large towns; the 
workers in leather, brass, tin, iron, &c. And such, 
too, under most circumstances, are the employments 
connected with ship-building. Our own experience 
has been a powerful, and ought to be a convincing 
and jong-remembered preacher, on this point. From 
the close of the war of the Revolution, there came 
on a period of depression and distress, on the Atlan- 
tic coast, such as the people had hardly felt during 
the sharpest crisis of the war itself. Ship-owners, 
ship-builders, mechanics, artisans, all were destitute 
of employment, and some of them destitute of bread. 
British ships came freely, and British goods came 
plentifully ; while, to American ships, and American 
products, there was neither protection on the one 
side, nor the equivalent of reciprocal free trade on 
the other. The cheaper labor of England supplied 
the inhabitants of the Atlantic shores with every 
thing. Ready-made clothes, among the rest, from 
the crown of the head to the soles of the feet, were 
for sale in every city. All these things came free 
from any general system of imports. Some of the 
states attempted to establish their own partial sys- 
tems, but they failed. Voluntary association was 
resorted to, but that failed also. A memorable in- 
stance of this mode of attempting protection, occur- 
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red in Boston. The ship-owners, seeing that British 
vessels came and went freely, while their own ships 
were rotting at the wharves, raised a committee to 
address the people, recommending to them, in the 
strongest manner, not to buy or use any articles, 
imported in British ships. The Chairman of this 
committee was no less distinguished a character than 
the immortal John Hancock. ‘The committee per- 
formed its duty powerfully, and eloquently. It set 
forth strong and persuasive reasons, why the peo- 
ple should not buy or use British goods, imported in 
British ships. The ship-owners and merchants hav- 
ing thus proceeded, the mechanics of Boston took up 
the subject also. They answered the merchants’ 
committee. They agreed with them, cordially, that 
British goods, imported in British vessels, ought not 
to be bought, or consumed ; but then they took the 
liberty of going a step further, and of insisting, that 
such goods ought not to be bought or consumed at all. 
(Great applause.) ‘For,” said they, ‘Mr. Han- 
cock, what difference does it make to us, whether 
hats, shoes, boots, shirts, handkerchiefs, tin-ware, 
brass-ware, cutlery, and every other article, come in 
British ships, or come in your ships; since, in what- 
ever ships they come, they take away our means of 
living °” 

Gentlemen, it is an historical truth, manifested 
in a thousand ways by tke public proceedings, and 
public meetings of the times, that the necessity 
of a general and uniform import system, which, while 
it should provide revenue to pay the public debt, and 
foster the commerce of the country, should also en- 
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courage and sustain domestic manufactures, was the 
leading cause in producing the present national Con- 
stitution. No class of persons was more zealous for 
the new Constitution, than the handicraftsmen, arti- 
sans, and manufacturers. There were then, it is 
true, no large manufacturing establishments. There 
were no manufactories in the interior, for there were 
no inhabitants. Here was Fort Pitt—it had a place 
on the map—but here were no people, or only a very 
few. But in the cities and towns on the Atlantic, 
the full importance, indeed, the absolute necessity, of 
a new form of Government, and a general system of 
imports, was deeply felt. 

It so happened, gentlemen, that, at that time, 
much .was thought to depend on Massachusetts ; 
several states had already agreed to the Constitu- 
tion; if her Convention adopted it, it was likely to 
go into operation. ‘This gave to the proceedings of 
that Convention an intense interest, and the country 
looked, with trembling anxiety, for the result. That 
result was, for a long time, doubtful. .The Conven- 
tion was known to be nearly equally divided, and 
down to the very day and hour of the final vote, no 
one could predict, with any certainty, which side 
would preponderate. It was under these circum- 
stances, gentlemen, and at this crisis, that. the 
tradesmen of the town of Boston, in January, 1788, 
assembled at the Green Dmagon, the place where the 
«Whigs of the Revolution, in its ancient stages, had 
been accustomed to assemble. ‘They resolved, that, 
in their opinion, if the Constitution should be adopt- 
ed, “trade and navigation: would revive and increase, 
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and employ and subsistence afforded to many of thew 
townsmen, then suffering for the want of the necessa- 


ries of life.” And that, on the other hand, should it 


be rejected, “the small:remains of commerce yet left 
would be annihilated, the various trades and handi- 
crafts dependent thereon decay, the poor be increased, 
and many worthy and skillful mechanics compelled 
to. seek employ and subsistence in strange lands.” 
These Resolutions were carried to the Boston Dele- 
gates in the Convention, and presented to the hand 
of Samuel Adams. That great and distinguished 


friend of American Liberty, it was feared, might’ 


have doubts about the New Constitution. Naturally 
cautious, and sagaciqus, it was apprehended he might 
fear the practicability, or the safety, of a General 
Government. He received the Resolutions from the 
hands of Paul Revere, a brass-founder by occupation, 
aman, of sense and character, and of high public 
spirit, whom the Mechanics of Boston ought never to 
forget. ‘“*‘ How many mechanics,” said Mr. Adams, 
‘“‘were at the Green Dragon, when these Resolutions 
were passed?” “ More, Sir,” was the reply, “ than 
the .Green Dragon could hold.” “ And where were 
the rest, Mr. Revere ?’—‘‘ In the streets, Sir.’— 


“And how many were in the streets ?”—* More, 


Sir, than there are stars in the sky.” This is an 
instance, only, among many, to prove what is indis- 
putably true, that the tradesmen and mechanics of 
the country did look to the new Constitution for en- 
couragement and protection, in their respective occu- 


pations.* Under these circumstances, it is not to be ~ 


% See Note at the end. 
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expected that they will abandon the principle, in its 
application to their own employments, any more than 
in its application to the commercial and shipping in- 
terests. They believe the power is in the Constitu- 
tion—and doubtless they mean, so far as depends on 
them, to keep it there. Desirous of no extravagant 
measure of protection, desirous of oppressing or bur- 
dening nobody, seeking nothing as a substitute for 
honest industry and hard work—as a part of the 
American family, having the same interests'as other 
parts, they will continue their attachment to the 
Union and the Constitution, and to all the great and 
leading interests of the country. 
Gentlemen, your worthy Mgyor has alluded to 
the subject of Internal Improvements. Having no 
doubt of the power of the General Government over 
various objects, comprised in that denomination, I 
confess I have felt great pleasure in forwarding them, 
to the extent of my ability, by means of reasonable 
government aid. It has seemed strange to me, that, 
in the progress of human knowledge and human vir- 
tue, (for I have no doubt that both are making pro- 
gress,) the objects of government should so long 
have been principally confined to external affairs, and 
to the enactment of the general laws, without consid- 
ering how much may be done by government, which 
cannot be done without it, for the improvement of 
the condition of the People. There are many ob- 
jects, of great value to man, which cannot be attained 


_ by unconnected individuals, but must be attained, if 


“attained at all, by association. For many of them, 


government seems the most natural and the most effi- 
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cient association. Voluntary. association has done 
much, but it cannot do all. ‘To the great honor and 
advantage of your own state, she has been forward 
in applying the agency of government to great objects 
of internal utility. But even states cannot do every 
thing. ‘There are sonie things which belong to all 
the states; and, if done at all, must be done by all 
the states. At the conclusion of the late war, it ap- 
peared to me that the time had come for the govern- 
ment to turn its attention inward ; to survey the con- 
dition of the country, and particularly the vast West- 
ern country ; to take a comprehensive view of the 
whole ; and to adopt a liberal system of Internal Im- 
provements. There are objects not naturally within 
the sphere: of any one state, which yet seemed of 
great importance, as calculated to unite the different 
parts of the country, to open a better and shorter way 
between the producer and consumer, to be also of the 
highest advantage to government itself, in any exi- 
gency. It is true, gentlemen, that the local theatre 
for such improvement is not mainly in the East. The 
East is old, pretty fully peopled, and small. The 
West is new, vast, and thinly peopled. Our rivers 
can be measured—yours cannot. We are bounded— 
you are boundless. ‘The West was, therefore, most 
deeply interested, in this system, though, certainly, 
not alone interested, even in such works as had a 
western locality. 'To clear her rivers was to clear 
them for the commerce of the whole country; to 
construct harbors, and clear entrances to existing 
harbors, whether on the Gulf of Mexico or on 
the Lakes, was for the advantage of that whole com- 
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merce. And if this were not so, he is but a poor pub- 
lic man, whose patriotism is governed by the cardinal 
points ; who is for or against a proposed measure, 
according to its indication by compass, or as it may 


happen to tend farther from, or come nearer to, his - 


own immediate connexions. And look at the West— 
look at these rivers—look at the lakes—look espe- 
cially at Lake Erie, and see what a moderate ex- 
penditure has done. for the safety of human life, and 
the preservation of property, in the navigation of that 
lake ; and done, let me add, in the face of a fixed and 
ardent opposition. — 

I rejoice, sincerely, gentlemen, in the general pro- 
gress of Internal Improvement, and in the completion 
of so many objects near you, and connected with 
your prosperity. Your own canal and _ rail-road 
unite you with the Atlantic. Near you, is the Ohio 
Canal, which does so much credit to a younger 
state, and with which your city will doubtless one 
day have a direct connexion. On the south and east 
approaches the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-Road, a 
great and spirited enterprize, which I always thought 
entitled to the aid of government, and a branch of 
which, it may be hoped, will yet reach the head of 
the Ohio. 

I will only add, gentlemen, that for what I have 
done, in the cause of Internal Imprevement, I claim 
no particular merit, having only acted with others, 
and discharged, conscientiously and fairly, what I re- 
garded .as my duty to the whole country, 

Gentlemen, the Mayor has spoken of the impor- 
tance and necessity of Education. And can any one 
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doubt, that to man, as a social and an immortal being, 
as’ interested in the world that is, and vastly more 
concerned for that which is to be, education, that is 
to say, the culture of the mind and the heart, is an 
object of infinite importance? So far as we can 
discern the designs of Providence, the formation of 
the-mind and character, by instructidn in knowledge, 
and instruction in righteousness, is a main end of 
human being. Among the new impulses which so- 
ciety has received, none is more gratifying than the 
awakened attention to public education. ‘That object 
begins to exhibit itself to the minds of men, in its 
just magnitude, and to possess its due share of regard. 
It is but in a limited degree, and indirectly only, that 
the powers of the general government have been ex- . 
ercised, in the promotion of this object. So far as 
these powers extend, I have concurred in their exer- 
cise, with great pleasure. The western states, from 
their recency of settlement, from the great propor- 
-tion of their population which are children, and from 
other circumstances, which must, in all new countries, 
more or less, curtail individual means, have appeared 
tome to have peculiar claims to regard; and in all 
cases, where I have thought the power clear, I have 
most heartily concurred in measures designed for their 
benefit, in this respect. And amidst all our efforts 
for education, literary, moral, or religious, be it always 
remémbered, that we leave opinion and conscience 
free. And Heaven grant, that it may be the glory of 
_the United States, to have established two great 
truths, of the highest importance to the whole human 
race ; first, that an enlightened community 7s capable 
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of self-government; and second, that the toleration of 
all sects does not necessarily produce indifference to 
religion. ; 

But I have already detained you too long.. My 
friends, fellow-citizens, and countrymen, | take a re- 
spectful leave of you. The time I have passed on 
this side the Alleghany, has been a succession of 
happy days. I have seen much to instruct, and mueh 
to delight me. +I return you, again and again, my 
‘unfeigned thanks, for the frankness and hospitality, . 
with: which you have made me welcome; and 
wherever I may go, or wherever I may be, I pray you 
to believe I shall not lose the recollection of ‘your 
kindness. 


NOTE. SEE PAGE 25. 


{> The following Circular was prepared by the Mechanics 
of Boston, and sent to the same classes of citizens in most of the 
large towns in the United States. 


Boston, Avaust 20, 1788. 
GENTLEMEN, : 

‘We, being appointed by the association of tradesmen and manufacturers 
of the town of Boston, to write to our brethren throughout the several 
states, do now address you on the very important and interesting subject of 
our own manufactures. : 

The late system of merce, pursued since the peace, of importing such 
articles as can be manufactured among ourselves, tends to discourage the 
whole body of tradesmen and manufacturers of these states, who depend, for 
the support of themselves and families, on their various occupations ; and 
this practice, unless speedily checked, by the prudent exertions of those 
who are more particularly interested, must eventually prove ruinous to every 
mechanical branch in America. 

Impressed with these sentiments, and finding the evil daily increasing, 
the tradesmen and manufacturers of the town of Boston, awakened by a 
sense ‘of the danger which threatened them, assembled to deliberate on 
measures to relieve themselves from the destructive tendency of such im- 
portations. ‘ 

An association was accordingly formed, consisting of a representative 
from each branch; and in this body, the whole manufacturing interest of 
this town becomes an object of general attention. 

The first measure adopted by this association, was to pass resolves respect- 
ing the importation of certain articles from Europe by our own merchants, 
and numbers of British agents residing among us; but knowing that noth- 
ing could be effected to any radical purpose, unless we had the authority of 
the laws, we petitioned the legislature of this state, praying that duties 
might be laid on the several articles enumerated in our petition. In conse- 
quence of which application, our legislature complied, in a great measure, 
“with our request, by enacting laws for the encouragement of industry and 
for the promoting of our own manufactures. 

However, as we are sensible that our present situation requires an exten- 
sive co-operation to complete the purposes we wish, we take this method to 
bring forward a confederated exertion, and doubt not, from an umion of sen- 
timent, the most permanent benefits may arise. We therefore apply to you, 

entlemen, to lend us. your assistance, and, like a band of brothers, whose 
interests are connected, we beg you to join in such measures, to advance 
the general good, as your prudence shall suggest, and your wisdom dictate. 
e would, with submission, recommend an association of your trades- 
men and manufacturers, formed upon the most extensive basis, and sup- 
ported upon the most liberal principles: we may then hope the manufac- 
tures of this country will flourish, when each man becomes interested, not 
only in his own branch, but in those of his brethren : encouraged by such 
- extensive patronage, each individual will be animated to pursue his business 
with alacrity, knowing that he acts in concert with those on whose friend- 
ship he can with confidence rely. 
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An association being established in .your state, we shall be very happy to 
correspond with ; and we flatter ourselves, from this social intercourse, a 
general harmony will prevail throughout the whole manufacturing interest 
of this country. 3 

As we hope to experience the good effects of the late acts of our general 
court, we should recommend a petition for a similar purpose to your legis- 
lature ; and from the known disposition of your state to promote the welfare 
of America, we doubt not some plan will be devised by your general as- 
sembly to prevent the importation of such species of articles as are com- 
monly manufactured in America. : 

We need not urge the necessity of some measures being immediately 
taken by the whole confederacy. The embarrassment of our navigation— 
the large debts contracted in Britain—and the remittanees of our currency— 
all serve to put every real friend to his country upon serious attention ; and 
if any mode can be adopted to remedy these evils, we are convinced no 
American will be backward in the cause, but will join, heart and hand, to 
promote the desirable purposes. 

The means we propose, we conceive, are calculated to put each state 
upon deliberating on a subject highly important to the manufacturing in- 
terest ; and we cannot but:hope that some lasting benefits will accrue from 
the united voice of the tradesmen and manufacturers of America. 

These states are so extensive in their boundagies, so various in their 
climate, and so connected in their national interest, that if a plan could be 
adopted, throughout the confederation, for the exchange of the. produce and 
manufactures of each state, we conceive it would serve to cement a general 
union, and prove a means to promote the interest of the whole. 

The northern states might furnish many articles of manufactures which 
are now imported from Europe ; and, in return, might receive those supplies 
peculiar to the growth and climate of the southern. 

An association, formed throughout the states upon so liberal a plan, would 
establish many extensive branches of manufactures; and, if prosecuted with 
spirit, would put this country above the humiliating state of lavishing her. 
stores of wealth to promote the manufactures of Europe. 

We wish you to communicate this letter to such towns of your state as 
you shall think proper. 

We are, gentlemen, 
With every sentiment of respect, 
Your most obedient servants, 

JOHN GRAY, 
GIBBINS SHARP, 
BENJAMIN AUSTIN, Jun. 
SARSON BELCHER, 
WILLIAM HAWES, 
JOSHUA WITHERLE. 


